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ABSTRACT 

A -sunmary of the first nine months of the study on 
"The Education of Adults in New York in the Last Quarter of the 
Tyentieth Century," the report has further explored what public 
policies and programs might servfe to incre^e^the participation of 
aduits in individualized learning activities by examining the issues 
of: (1) finaTicing, (2) information, (3) counseling, (4) adult 
learning goals, and (5) the roletof the media, particularly , / 
television. An approach to financing adult learning that has 
generated much interest has been a universal lifelong educational 
entitlement plan to guarantee access ^to education for. individu^s \ 
throughout their lives. Several State papers related to the^oncept^ 
ar^ presently being considered at the national level, Othe^ 
possibilities being explored are the opportunities aVail^^e through 
private resources. Effective ^information diss'eminatian/^pears to be 
through existing agencies^ Additional study is needed .to determine 
how augmented vocational/educational counseling services can be 
prqvidfed. Daly preliminary probes have been made into the issues of 
adu-lt learning goals and the role of educational television'. Action 
plans include" discussion at State/regional adult education 
conferences, continued participation in the natiotial exploration of 
the 'entitlement ^concept, and increased publicJit y-On the lifelong 
learning concept. (EA) - ^ 
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I'. Introduction 



^Aytrsx year COT.iTt^^iQner Kyquist," uith the concurrence of the Board 

of Pxcgents, initiated a study on "The Education of Adults in llev York 

in the Last Quarter of the Twentieth Century." Tne Stud^ bcg^n July 1, 157A* 

The Commissione r^ initi a£c3^^e studj because of his awareness that 

the educational needs oj^^ults are going to calTTor increcssing attent lon/'^/^v^U-* 

in the years ahead. For one\hin9 there are going to be Dore adults^in 

o]ur society than every before; they are going to be^ a larg^i propot/tion 

of the^-toEWb-p^prdlatiom; and they are going to live longer than any 

past generation, ""in ad^dition, because of declining- birth rates, 

e^eci- liuiiai-inst i tut ions at all level? are taking a acv look at the* 

, potential of adults as n^w clientele for education. S^UlVi now has 

^ * 

A Pi^Ov^oSt for Lifelong Learning and ClKY has done a survey regarding 

its role in the education of adults. ^ 
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3art from demographic considerations, the education of adults 

\ 



y^lls for attention because the conditions in our society in the .next 
quarter century are going to raake denunds on people that will tax to 
the fullest their- spiritual, intellectual and emotional resources* 
The challenges are by now familiar: developing values to sustain 
the nation in its next century; coping with the political, economic 
and social consequences of the energy crisis; responding to techno- 
logical changes that will, among other things, require many persons 
to change jobs and careers seyeral times. These are but some of 
the challengiee^ ^ults will face - challenge?/ that no amount of 
education during youth can ade^^tely prepare'^ny of us to ^ce. 
How can adult education help meet these challenges? Vrti^'tf^rost 
our educational institutions 661 What changes iu^^tfate^ prograuis ^nd 
policies might be required? These are the qu^s^otis the Commissioner 
wanted to have studied. / " 

Because of the importance a'nd potrentisjl impact of such a study, 
the Commissioner might have propped the creation of a Study Commission 
with a large staff and budge^fc^ and given it two years in which to report, 
He decided instead to a^^^n the study as the sole responsibility of a 
, single long-time Department staff member with a staff consisting of a 
single assistant a^id^a secretaryi^^w±th--a modest budge^t; atid with an 
initial ^charge to wor^T^or^'a^ear to draw together existaot studies 



and wisdom, and to assess and, prescribe the essential next steps. 

/' 

This report summ? 
the study^ began. 



This report summarizes what has been done in the nine months sirt6e^ 



II. What V/e H^e Learned 



ice the start of th^ St ndy hfi\/<^ nv>f v-tth ^-rntipg tn<:ilvt<^u^ls 

several hundred In all"- In the State and outside, who are involved in 

some aspect, of adult education. We have read innum^able books-^ reports, 

articles and papers, beginning with the Report On Adillt Education done 

■■^ ■ ^ . ■ 

as part of a Regents' inquiry into the "Character, Snd Cost of Public 
Education in the State, of New York".' That report was done in 1938 and 
it anticipated much that is now' being discussed. 

The past concern with the e'ducation of adults developed in a^p^riod 
when education was considered to, be primarily an activity apT>3^opfiate^ 
for the young. In this context adult education was thoji^t onBrge 
as making up for sctne thing misspd-whlTe^Vo^ng or aK^^^xtension^Xor 

^'ccntiuaing" oZ education begari in youth. Thir^ helps expj^u why 

I 
! 

the education of adults was tindertaken by in^titutimi^Trtiose primary 
mission was the education of youth^j^nd it expl^^s also why in these 
institutions adult education b^d a relatJ.veiy^Tow priority. As a 
further reflection of tlje^iew that ^dult education wa^jiat>.a--is3-t^er- 
of high importance^^ittle publ^money was 'provided for~^^adult education, 
with the exce^i^pn of raod^^ funding of programs irL^^mericanizat^on, 
basic ed^ation, higly^chool equivalency, and manpower^ training. 

'^et in spi^fi^f these limitations, adult education flourished in 
jrtay of offerings was made available in an 
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many placej 

evidei>t' response to the needs of adults. Dedicated prci^fessional 'adult 

fucators put together exciting programs, often in the lace of in- 
difference from the administrations of^the organizations which 
they worked. "^^^ A 





The result is that today in Now York w^^ve an extensive 
ed uc n MorT a l service -for ^duite-,— Thi-4:"^^<utional "provide 
' B^<oo\ districts; Boards of Coopep^ive Educational &^rvices ; two 
and four-year colleges; unty<^ities; trade; -^^i^^hnical, business ar>d^ 
correspondence school^* have all been <?>:panding their offerings to 
adults. The ma^^sr^dia, particularly television, are^ one of the 
most potent educating forces in our society^^^rof essional societies 
in such areas as law, medicine, accounting and engineering provide 
for or encourage the continuing professional education of their 
members - indeed, some are pressing to make, this a raandator/^equire- 
ment for relicensing. l^ny employers, including gov^^^^nt agencies 
and the military, provide or pay for the educat;E8'n of einployees. 
Trade associations such as the American B^iriKing Institute have large- 
scale progr^t^. It may be, that r^^eeducation is conducted by 
business and industry than hvy^nS. of the other educating agencies 
combined. Labor unions^f^e negotiated employee education benefits. 
The Cooperative Ex^i^ion Service, with its network of field agents, 
provides an aj:^^y of seirvices to adults. Community organizati^c such 
as chur^k^, Y's," Kiwanis, and the League of Women Voters^are additional 
' sources. And, of course, the Education Department "s^dult Basic Education 
Proficiency Examination, External Degree and Li^ary Independent Learner 
Programs are significant examples of its responsiveness. 

The result is that there seem^^to be hardly a subject that someone 
is not studying -from acupunctu^ to zoology- or a setting which is 
not being used as a learning enviro^iment - from living room to commuter 
ytrain - from cla^ses^offered before the work day begins to extended 





ods of on-campus study^^ '^People study to gain basic skills, 
jto prepare for jobs^t^r to ;>et better Jobs, and to earn credent/als ; 
they study £cr^^^ th^ sheer pleasure pi^ learning and for such practical 
purpog^s as learning to repalf^heir ovm cars or W sets^ -Some 
peop]^ s6em to spend^^^^^rV"^ar^ rnoment 'study, others spend only 
a few hours a in an organisod learning activity; but tbei'G are 

ap-pc-ifently^Oiry few people wh.o do not spend some time each ysar in 
planiiod learning activities -.:either self-3irected or in courses. 

Regional Projects ixxx^i by the Department with Higher Education 
Act Title I funds have^en collecting valuable information on who 
is providing what to whom. They are also surveying both participants 
and .non-participants to determine their needs and interests. ^ _ 
Tncse and othsr surveys demonstr?»te that> ip sj>tte of the extensive* 
number of programs available to adults, there are large numbers of 
adults who are not very well reached by the present adult education 
efforts - generally these are less educated, lower income, older, 
often unenployed, apd disproportionately from minority groups « A recent 
report of the National Advisory Council on Adult Education, A Target 
Population in Adult' Education , is only the most recent .effort to make 
9 fopeful case for the relationship between low levels of school 
attainment and such other factors as high unemployment rates, low 
lifetime earnings, and lower occupational levels. 

•According to the 1970 census of the New York State population 
twenty-five years and older, 47 percent or nearly five million persons 
had less than high school completion^ Of these, nearly 250,000 had 
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no schooling, ^rtiile in^ny :C5f these people are qjL<re c,-tmQer present 
-secondary schaol-iroidlng rates, approximp4:ely two million pe~ople 
will reach 25 yeafs of age in the^^«^t 25 years without having 
completed high scliool. AdjJ^to this will be whatever migrants come 
into the State witlj^ss than high school completion. . -^^^ 

Kothin^^^at we have seen to date suggests that there will be 
sign^cant reductions in the numbers of individuals^^w>tK less 
"than adequate levels of schooling without consj^rably greater 
efforts than those now under way. Yet the next 25 years low 
levels of educational a^ainmcn^ vfill be an even greater tjerscnal^ 
economic and social disai{ility than in the. past. 

As a further indication of need, a 1972 survey by the Commiiafon 
on Non-TraditloTTffr Studies indicated that natioaaj^^ three-four t;«s 
of the population ages 18-60 would like to be learners and about 307. 
actually are. — ^If~"these percentages hold f^^ew York Sta'tfe, there 
are 6.75 million would-be adult learners and 2.7 million actual 
participants. Among the major reasons given for aan-participation 
by would-be JLearners are cost, time, um^i^Llingnlfe&B to go full-time 
to school, home and job responsibilities, and lacl^ of information 
and counseling. 

This concern for no^^^papticipants in adult education is. one 
'of the reasons for the current examination of public policy in this 
area. 
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There is also a second reason for th^ considerable welWng up 
of interest in t^e^edjsc^tit^ik-^r^ last few years* ffardly 

a v7eek now go^s by x^ithout a new book or stiftfy coining to us, usually 



with Jthe word "lif^laxig!-4Tir-tfi§^tle* JThis current' interest builds 

_ ■ Z^^"^' ' _1 — 

Tipon a long* tradition of adultediicatieirpiniC^^ at 



^^^djilJt^-edtrc^fflor^ some 'newj)ers2&ci;i^ best typified by 

^e^eubetttnflon of ''lifelong'* for "adult" as the adjective, - ' 

This perspective grows out of the recognition that adults have 
learning needs that are not the same as those of the y^oung and 
that people learn throughout their lives, froia t-lTe first moments of^"" 
life until death. While much, perhaps most, learning takes^place^ 
without formal instruction, learning at everj^-age, naf just from 
6 to 22, can be facilitated by the provi3ior}x^<Jr learning opportunities i 
including appropriate instruction, ^j^t^l^ i^ith this recognition 
is a growing body of research^xplT adurt^evelopment that suggests 
that adults do more tli^itjust ^row older they go through distinct 
developmental afetfges, ea6tr^ which has an influence on learning 
needs a^^^^^pa^rtlties. 
^y^^^ \rtiajt^this mdans/in concrete terms is that,, just as you don^t 
^cach teen-^jgers the sa^e things in the same way as you do elementary 
school children, so yqu don't teach the middle aged the same things 
in the/ same way as you do college' age youth. Providing for the 
learning needs of adults, then, is aii activity with its own require- 
ment:s and with an importance in its own right. It is not done best 
by persons or institutions whose primary concern' and experience is 
with the education of the young. 
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Thu5, while we hav§"-"nnaxi:^ aduJUr^ participating in educational 

are not j^ith adu^fe^ VJhat now appears to be emerging in f^pouse 
to a, grov«rfig need ^re educational institutions and program? that are 
iilfs^or in which the eHxieaglon of adults is at least on a par 
-wi^h-Jie otKi?^^=TQiss2^ of the instltutiohj^ • 




This developmant 



jrests ou the conviction that continued' 

\ 



access to learning opportunitl:es-3:3^:gJ^ing to be essential for rao^t 
adults to help them, ad just tb changing wotic Jc^eguireraeiit'Sj to cope 
with a rapidl/ changing world, or to enrich their i*ives\ both during 
working years and during th^-lbng years after retirement. 

equality of opportunity arises here and this u^kes adult education 
a natter of -public policy concern, if' nothing else docs. 

We weje led, therefore, to ask about the barriers to parti^^Mtion 
in education of adults who want and need education; or, . to fwt ^\^^ 
^positively, vhat public policies and programs might serve tp increase"^ 
the participation of adults in learning activities most appropr|.ate 
' to their individual needs? 

WcL^ be^gan* the examination of these questions in our lnt(^ri^^^,^^yort 
Issued last December. There we identified five issues tp^be addressed: 
V) Financing, 2) Infonnation, 3) Counseling, 4)^i3ult Learning Goals 
and 5) The Role of the Medi^t, particularf:^Teleyision. 

It should come as no surpj^ir^e that the first matter tH&t should 
be raised was finale irigr^^^arl in the Study we began to notice that 
ihere was an^pi^roach to financing a'dult learning that was coming 

s ■ 




to be knot^ as "entitlement \ 



\ 



'blves giving to all eligible 



^^t(iivi^uals--afi^*^nti^:3.e,iWnt** to a Vewjcin amount of education either 
in terms ^of time Or dollars to be\^ taiceX|\^^ times of an individual's 



choosing from any of ^ broad i^'^ng^ Q^^ligibI^provide\^s, If 



every adult has an entitlement and \nayVis 
educational activity, and i\f unused ^nt^len«^^re^ avaivDable 
to the individual throughoul his life,\ th\n iV^Vcomef? a basi\\ 

'\ - . \ \ ; vSx \ \ \\ 

for financing lifelong educ^pfon* \ \\\\ ^ 



for any approved 



Such an approach. to finj^^ student s\ 

is already fermlliaif^to ail /of , us in the Gyl* Mil A recent year» 
Congress has been moving^^ore toward a student \ba^ec 



:era for 



financitig higher,.emicatiOfh, Last mouth President V/hartbnMof \ 



Michigan S^axe University gave a major addrei^s atTYths \n] 

ei 

^ng an entitlement for postsecondary educ^tior^ 




confo^nce of the American Association for Higher EdacatUok \ayoca|:-;, ^ 

ship df-^st ,3ame organization showed that 49 p^rceii^were \in\fa^^ \ 
of channeli^g^^fiipancial aid directly to ^tudcnt'j^^- an^ that'^ro^^" , \ 

istrators at\d* the\rest fkcult 



persons two«thirds^ of whom were 
of higher institutions!" - 



Because of the interest in the entitlement cc^ncept, 
Nyquist encouraged us to explore^ the idea in depth! ThisWe hav^ 
done with people both in New York State and outside^ parti^^ularly ^ 
in Washington* The results are reflected in several papersL one o 
which is at this moment the subject of study by a cc^mittee \convened 
by the U.S, Office of Edu^tation to advise it. on future polic^^ for ^ ^ 
lifelong edi^cation* Tlie latest paper was done in conjunctionWith 




\ 



a policy analysis of the entitli^raent concept being conducted by 
the National institute of Education, ' ' ^ — 

One of the major questions raised in cohncction with the entitle- 

ment, or^^y proposal for public financing of adult education, • is 

J' 

why th(ire should be any such financing. Are no,t iDOst adults able 

''--7... ' 

to pay for the education they want snS shouldn't they be expected 
to do so? / * / .//^ 

We have attei^pted to answer ^nis question^y providing a rational 
for public support^ .of the education of adults/in another paper in 
which we also de'scribe various ways t^(^provide such support, including 
*the entitlement, ^ 
' The basic elements of the \rationale .are argun^ents based on equity 
\and pn what we have come to efrll an "age-neutral*' education policy. 

Eresent educational financing is cfriented toward' the young. * If 
^ there is a case for the importance of education at all ages, as we 
have briefly tried to suggest here, then there is a case for leaving 
to the individual the decision as to when he or she will take ^any 
public subsidy for education. ^ 

During our explot^Hons we became aware that many adults who 

o 

now participate in education hav| all or part. of their expenses 
paid by their employers. Although many companies provide tuition 
assistance as an employee benefit fftid some unions harve won such 
^^^.^--Irene/its throi^gh negotiations, V7e also found that the utilization 
/^^^^ratesr^f these benefits is very low - nationslXy around four percent!. 



1, ^ <. 

T-ha bene-f-tts -available' to UAW mtMnbers alone are estinkitod to be 
worth potentially $200, ffO^ ^,000 a year but only some $2,000,000 is 



being used, * . * • ' 

We are <*xp4orin2 the misotis for this situatioix and pxpect 
that we £>hall find an opftortunity here for a State/effort to //' 
Capitalize on this rich vein of priyate resotirces. Both ^tateJand ' 
City UnjLver$ltiey, for exahg^^^ already vjork^ out an ,^rr^^^^^?^ 

with the New York Telephone Compotiyo* There should be wa^s to 
siirnulate other similar arrangements. ^ . 

llowev^r^ we can expect tha^ ag the utilization rates of company 



programs go up, * the' pressures will increase for spreading^^he support 
through some form of public funding. 

After financing, we founi^ concsfern V7ith two closely related 
matters, information and, counseling, EvenVhere there is a rich 
array of offerings pir adults, it is usually difficult for anyone 
to find oiit about all of the possibilities .that might meet his^ needs. 
A better information system could increase the use of present Resources 
as well as help institutions identify unmet needs.. 

In addition, many adults are not 'sure just what their learning 

r 

needs are or where they might best go to get help. A number of effort^' 
have been undertaken in recent years to' meet thi? need, including 

• '■ " ' - • ■ / 

the S.yracuse Regional Learning Service initiated by former Regent^ 
Stephen Barley, the Adult Independent* tearner Project, a national 
effort in which our State. Library Sy&tem is he^ly involved , /and 
the Extorfiau Degree's volunteer counseling program.' / ' - 
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We examind^v^he issues involved in providing informtion and 
counseling services tbxadults in another paper. It served as the 



basis for a small workshop ^^nvened by uslastweek out of which 
came th6 following major observations and recomrhendatlons : 

There was strong affirmation of the need b>/\dultS^===^d 
by agencies serving adults forN^rrent, /^ily ava}.lable 
information on all forms of educatibqalVQPPQXJt^it^ities an^ 
cor^anity services. 

There was equally strong affirmation thaV^in^ly collecting 
information was not enough. It has to be kept current, it must__ 
be available in convenient locations, and there must beN:raincd 
individuals available to help people use the information, Th^ 
is particularly true for those who are .t^t regular participants 
in education. Institutions should be encouraged to make special 
outreach efforts to such populations, hfaking such information 
available, it was urged,, would do more immediately to increase 



the utilization of existing resources and increase paftiaipation 

than any other single step that .might be taken. 

\/v^ With modest funding, probably much of it currently available 

in various {trograms, regional resource collection information 

^ services could be supported. The information should be made 

available in an inexpensive format larg^V through existing. 

agencies such as schools, BCX^ES, colleges and public libraries. 

The group alsg noted "the need for augmented counseling 
^ ... 
services to help individuals who need more than information in 

order to make decisions \bout their own career and educational pla 



However, it is not yet clear how these services can he provided 
on the required scale at a cost that can.be supported* It was 
urged that the experience of institutionally based projects 
like the various adult counseling centers iii school districts, 
BOCES^\ corrnmnity colleges and colleges be compared with such 
"free-standing'* cornunity-based services as the Syracuse Regional 
Learning Service and with services provided by public libraries. 
T^e State should be prepared at some point to make an increased 
investment in educational and career counseling services for 
adults but it should do so on a basis that will insure that 
quality ser^^^es can be provided. 

We shall be examining these and o^er suggestions that came 
fron; the wcrkDhcp nnd, ^^^collsboration with ether unite in the 
Department, develop specific proposals for action. 

Integra-lly ent^Jined' in every discussion of financing, information 
and counselinjg^g^jjg such issues as eligibility, approval authority 
and procedures, credcntialing, quality control, consumer protection, 
staff conpetencies, an^ coordination among all of the agencies involved. 
Although we can just mention these issues here, each of them is 
going to be of critical coticern as opportunities for lifelong education 
expaiid in number and variety. Each of them will require decisions 
by the Board of Regents and some rp^y require legislation. There 
will be recomiDendations for consideration from \ts and others 
in the Departments 



In our Interim Report we identifed 'two other areas that the 
Commissioner thought should be given attention. The first of these 
is an area that we called "Adult Learning Goals'I. We have only 
thus far been able to begin initial probes into this subject, but 
already we have exposed a fascinating body of wor^ on acult develpp- 
ment that promises in the future to help^greatly in understanding 
how best to n:eet "he learning needs of adults. The implications for 
retirepent; and the years inmediately preceding it may have profound 
significance for the quality of life of that growing- segment of our 
population, as well as shoving us' how tb tap a sadly neglected source 
of hunan and economic potential, 

Embeded in the concern for adult learning goals is the issue 

V 

cf the, educational rcquircnimtc for ^th^ relicensing of professionals , 
a matter that is under study by another unit of the Department. 



The JfinsiMissue that we identified for attention is the "Role ^ 

of Me^la, Particularly Television" in the education of adults. Any 

^/ 

corsprehensive examination of education for the future naist take into 

/' 

account the powerful- actual and potential influence of the media, 
including both, public and corcrnerical television. Just what the roles 

V 

of public educational authorities in this area should be and how 

they should exercise those roles ate other matters on which we plan to 



develop recommendations. 



m. What Next? '^"^ 
^ One remark in our Interim Report that strikes a responsive 



chord in nearly all '^^ho comment on it, is our observation that 
**what is not needed is just another study with yet another set 
of reconmendatioTB ; vhat is needed is a program for actic^ji /' Ue 
baaed this coroo^ent on our finding that there are available today 
a half dozen or iiK>re studies, including those by the Carnegie 
Conmission and the Commission on Non-Traditional Studies, all of 
which discuss more or less adequately needs, problems and possible 
solutions* All end wi^ very sensible lists of recominsndations , which 
if inplemented, ^ould undoubtedly improve the quality and accessibility 
of efivication for adults. We, therefore, have to ask whether yet 
another Comniission and another study report is needed, or has' the 
tiras CQjne'to decide which among all the proposals now on the table 
should ie implemented? The people in the field say with some 
considerable degree of urgency that the time for action is here. 
We believQ they are correct. The ne^s are largely kno;^.^ The 
challenge is to identify a few proposals for action that have a 
reasonable chance of being implemented and which, if implementeu 
effectively, would lead to other desirable outcomes. The entitlement 
concept is of this nature as are the recommendations[o;Kit^ormation 
and counseling services. 

We tiow plan to test these recommendations with a broid spectrum 
of individuals and organizations Concerned in varying ways With the 
education of adults. Most immediately we will be doing ?o in May 
at the annual conference of the Rew Ycfck Association fotf Cbntinuing 




Education. It, ^hc f'sU ve arc p^Jal^Tw^ig a sories of re^i^onal 
meetings around k)e State, to' gr^t inputs f;roin as^^ms^rt'ople as posf.lblc. 
^ Our purpo"os in. thf^c- ineotin^rill be A gaip/ideas foV str^f^iy^Cicril-g 
tho ^rop^cals and to ga^ indi>£.tions^ of the support they might have 
' or the opposition tRat r.ig'.iL bc/-xp2ctcd.*^.'e also expect to hear 
of concerns that we rsy no-t hav^ nddrcsnod th^t iiiayalso call for 
priority attention zt the Stnte i^vc;!, 

Ue shall alco continue to participate in the national explorrtion 
of the enlitlec;ent concept. 

OjiC cf cll of ;:his vc hope to con^ up -^rith recormjcndation^ for 
actions - 

. o Sor.e that night be underta}cen by tinits of tie Department 

within the nuthcrity they no.^' hrve. ' ^ \ 

o Soim that might be undertaken , by the Department with the". 

Regents' approval 
o^ Sense that might beconve part of the Regents' State legislative 

program for^ 1976 and beyond.- 
o So.T^ that the Regents adght support for action at the Federal level 
o Soto that r:.ight be subi>.itLed for support to Federal grant 
programs or to foundations* 

We also hope that our w&rk will be helpful to , the Regents, the -Coimrdssidner 
and th^ Department in reacting to thp recoimrendations x>f others. I^or - 
of one tiling all can be certain, ours will be neither the only or the 
last proposals in this are^i* ^ ' ' 
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^ One activity that^can be undertaken iiraaediately is the pilbllciz1[^ 
of the conceptVof iSfelong learning and she educational resources in 
each community ^at^^^^.' available -to support it. Such an effort 



would have inimedrqte value for many unemployed persous who msy not 
be aware of all of the educational opportunities, many free or low 
cost, that m^y be helpful to them in this time of stress. 

^ VJe need to address our effort also to sc^ho^jvri^ colJ.ese 
teachers and administrators', many of whom 'have not accepted th 
fact that adults have* a legitimate claim to their attention and resources 
^^JEhey apd all of us also need to hear from th^ people who now work . 
^winr^mri^i3-~.al^ the excitment, the challange and the rewards of , o 
working ^^ith mature learners. Cur contact with these people .has 
given us confidence that we ha\jc^ the fotmt^atlon to c'^e^^'^' ^^^v 
•state services injup^ort of lifelong learning for all, the people 
.of the State. We have an instrumentality unequaled in any other State - 
.the University of the State of New York. It is almost as though this 
institution were created for the purpose of lifelong education. The 
development of the External Degree is only the beginning of the 
'realizatioji of that vast potential that lies in the configuration 
of^ i^itutions and t;eseii^es that is under the jurisdictfon of the ^ ^''^ 
Board of Regents. lYisN^urhope that this study can contribute to 
the* realization of that pote^ 




